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PREFACE 



Many individuals and organizations have expressed the need to 
identify various types of training programs designed to prepare for 
practice with delinquents and offenders. Students, faculty members, 
training leaders, practitioners and others have frequently requested 
information as to the location of training for specific role6 in the 
field of Criminal Justice. This directory attempts to provide infor- 
mation of this nature in compact form. It identifies those academic 
i ns titutions and service organizations which report major training 
programs for practice in corrections, law enforcement and the courts. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE DIRECTORY^ 



Part I. Listed in Part I are colleges, universities, and graduate pro- 
fessional schools which offer a major course of study for practice in 
the field of Criminal Justice. 



A. Educational programs in departments other than professional schools 
are classified into senior and junior colleges and designated as 
follows: (1) Criminology/Social Deviance; (2) Corrections/Correctional 
Admini stration; (3) Law Enforcement/Police Science/Police Administration; 
(4) other programs designed to train for work with juvenile or adult 
offenders. 



B. Educational programs in graduate schools of (l) social work, XZ) clinical 
psychology, (3) psychiatry, and (4) law are designated by specialized 
courses in the classroom and field for professional practice in Criminal 
Justice. 



Part II. This section contains a list of Crime and Delinquency Centers 
which are structurally associated with a university and engaged in 
training. Their programs are designated according to the academic and 
practitioner personnel groups being trained. 



1/ Relevant definitions used throughout the study are provided in the 
“ introduction to each section of the directory. 
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Part III* Criminal Justice systems which conduct major In-Service 
Training programs are listed in this section: (A) probation parol e v 
(B) correctional institutions, and (C) law enforcement systems. 

Each is classified by government level. Their programs are designated 
according to the practitioner groups engaged in In-Service Trai nin g . 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The directory is based upon data reported directly to the project 
by academic institutions and Criminal Justice systems. The populations 
surveyed by the project are as follows:^ 



NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS PPPIIMI RATE 



TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


SURVEYED 


RESPONDED 


i 


Colleges and universities (other 


than professional schools) a/ 


838 


602 


72 


Professional schools 


Social work 


58 


50 


86 


Clinical psychology 


67 


46 


70 


Psychiatry 


234 


191 


82 


Law 


133 


87 


65 


University Crime and Delinquency 


Centers b/ 


28 


27 


96 


Criminal Justice systems 


Probation and parole 


1.647 


807 


49 


Correctional institutions 


920 


335 


36 


Law enforcement 


222 


—gg - 


4l 


Total 


4,684 


2, *53 s' 


52 s' 



a/ Does not include small number of late returns excluded from computer 
analysis. 

h/ Forty-seven additional organisations were initially identified as 
Centers in the literature and 46 of these responded to the survey. 
They are excluded here because their responses showed them to be 
regular academic departments of the university or organisations other 
than Crime and Delinquency Centers. 



1/ Study populations and procedures are described briefly in Appendixes 
A to F. For detailed findings and descriptions of study populations, see 
Herman Blvan and Abraham Alcabes, Education. Train ing, and Manpo wer In 
Corrections And Law Enforcement (Washington, D.C. : 



UTs. Department of Health 
Education and Welfare, Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Develop- 
ment, 1966), Volumes I-IV. See also Volumes V and VI, forthcoming. 
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It is likely that sose additional training programs which Beet study 
criteria are offered by organisations not listed in the directory. There 
are three possible reasons why such organ! nations are omitted: (l) the 
organization initiated a new training progran since the surreys were 
completed; (2) the organization was not included among the project populations 
for surrey $ (3) the organization did not respond to project questionnaires. 

It is our hope that subsequent publications of the Criminal Justice 
training directory will include an eren more complete list of training 
organizations and programs than is prorided in this in itia l edition. 



Herman PLren and Abraham Alcabes 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING A CONCENTRATION 
IN THE CRIME AND DELINQUENCY FIELDS 
(1965/66 AND 1966/67) 1/ 



Introduction 



This section lists academic institutions and departments* other 
than graduate professional schools* which report that they offer a 
concentration ("twelve or more credit hours in a defined program of 
study" )2r in one or more of the Crime and Delinquency fields* 



The four types of Crime and Delinquency concentration were de- 
fined as follows: 



(1) Criminology/Social Deviance - the study of causes and 
responses to crime and delinquency as ivocial or psychological 
phenomena 

(2) Corrections/Correctional Administration - the practice and 
administration of programs for prevention* control* and 
treatment of offenders 

( 3 ) Law Bcforcement/Police Science/Police Administration - the 
practice and administration of programs for detection and 
apprehension of offenders 

(4) "Other" educational programs designed to train students for 
work with juvenile or adult offenders 



The list which follows is separated by college level. All 96 senior 
colleges listed have regional accreditation*^/ Twelve of the 73 junior 
colleges listed do not have regional accreditation and are identified 
accordingly*^/ 



J/ See Appendix A for a summary of study method and a description of 
colleges and universities surveyed by the project* 

2/ This would constitute at least a minor program of study in most 
colleges* 

V According to Love joy *s College Guide * (8* edition* 1966)* 

%/ These institutions are designated by the symbol (J2)* 
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42. Southwestern College Police Science 

Chula Vista, Calif. Administration 

43. Vallejo Junior Industrial- 

College Technical 

Vallejo, Calif. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 

( 1965 / 66 ) 1 / 

Introduction 



This section lists schools granting a Master's degree in social 
work Which report that they offer one or nore of the following special- 
ised courses: 

(1) Classroon courses in Corrections - defined as courses specific- 
ally designed to train students for practice or adninistration 
of pvograas in the prevention, care and treatment of delinquents 
and criminals 

(2) Classroon courses in Crininology/Social Deviance - defined as 
courses to study the causes and responses to criae and delin- 
quency as social or psychological phenoaena 

(3) Field placeaeats in Correctional Settings - defined as student 
practice in probation, parole, correctional institutions, or 
other progress directed to the prevention, care and treataent 
of delinquents and offenders 



The 46 schools of social work Which offer one or aore of the courses 
described above are listed alphabetically by state. 



1 / See Appendix B for a suaaary of study aethod and a description of 
social work and other graduate professional schools surveyed by 
the project. 



PU.'. l, ^ l*X-v ■. VJ- 1 Ai, ' t l 



PACT I - SUCTIOH B 



r ? 



1. SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 



CUSS USD cteld qop USES 



NAME AND LOCATION 
OF SCHOOL 1/ 



CLASSROOM 
COURSES IN 
CORRECTIONS 



CLASSROOM 
COURSES IN 
CRIMINOLOGY/ 
SOCIAL DEVIANCE 



FIELD 

PLACEMENTS IN 

CORRECTIONAL 

SETTINGS 



1* University of California 
School of Social Welfare 
Berkeley • California (L) 



2* University of Southern 
California 

School of Social Work 
Los Angeles • California (L) 



3. University of Denver 
The Graduate School of 
Social Work 
Denver t Colorado (L) 



4* University of Connecticut 
School of Social Work 
Hartford v Connecticut (S) 



Howard University 
School of Social Work 
Washington, D.C. (L) 



6. Florida State University 
School of Social Welfare 
Tallahassee, Florida (L) 



Atlanta University 
School of Social Work 
Atlanta, Georgia (S) 



8* University of Hawaii 
School of Social Work 
Honolulu, Hawaii (S) 



University of Chicago 
School of Social Service 
Administration 
Chicago, Illinois (L) 



1/ Includes only those Graduate Schools of Social Work which offer a master's 
degree* The else of each school is designated by an (S) for snail and an 
(L) for large* Snail schools are defined as those which awarded 50 or leas 
master's degrees during the academic year 1965/66; large schools are those ^ 
which awarded more than 50 master's degrees during the academic year 19o5/ob. 
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1. SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 



CLASS AND FIELD COURSES 



r 



NAME AND LOCATION 
OF SCHOOL . 



CLASSROOM 
COURSES IN 
CORRECTIONS 



CLASSROOM 
COURSES IN 
CRIMINOLOGY/ 
SOCIAL DEVIANCE 



FIELD 

PLACEMENTS IN 

CORRECTIONAL 

SETTINGS 



10. Loyola University X 

School of Social Work 

Chicago, Illinois (S) 

11. Indiana University X X 

Division of Social Service 

Indianapolis, Indiana (L) 

12* State University of Iowa X 

School of Social Work 
Iowa City, Iowa (S) 

13* University of Kansas X X 

Graduate Department of 
Social Work 
Lawrence, Kansas (S) 

14. University of Louisville X X 

The Raymond A. Kent School of 
Social Work 

Louisville, Kentucky (S) 

13* Louisiana State University X 

School of Social Welfare 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana (S) 

16. Tulane University X 

School of Social Work 
New Orleans, Louisiana (L) 

17* University of Maryland X X 

School of Social Work 
Baltimore, Maryland (S) 

18. Boston College X 

School of Social Work 
Boston, Massachusetts (L) 

19* Boston University X 

School of Social Work 
Boston, Massachusetts (S) 

20* Michigan State University X 

School of Social Work 
East Lansing, Michigan (S) 
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1. SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 










CLASS AND FIELD COURSES 










CLASSROOM 


FIELD 






CLASSROOM 


COURSES IN 


PLACEMENTS IN 


NAME AND LOCATION 




COURSES IN 


CRIMINOLOGY/ 


CORRECTIONAL 


OF SCHOOL 


« 


CORRECTIONS 


SOCIAL DEVIANCE 


SETTINGS 



21. University of Michigan X 

School of Social Work 

Ann Arbor, Michigan (L) 

22, Wayne State University 
School of Social Work 
Detroit, Michigan (L) 

23* University of Minnesota X 

School of Social Work 
Minneapolis, Minnesota CD 

24. University of Missouri 
School of Social Work and 
Community Development 
Columbia, Missouri (L) 

25. Saint Louis University 
School of Social Service 
St. Louis, Missouri (L) 

26. Washington University 

The George Warren Brown School 

of Social Work 

St. Louis, Missouri (L) 

27* University of Nebraska X 

Graduate School of Social Work 
Lincoln, Nebraska (S) 

28. Adel phi University 
School of Social Work 
Garden City, Long Island 
New York (L) 

29. Fordham University 
School of Social Service 
New York, New York (L) 

30. Hunter College of The City X 

University of New York 

School of Social Work 
New York, New York (S) 

31. New York University X 

Graduate School of Social Work 
New York, New York (L) 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 
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1 . SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 



CLASS AND FIELD COURSES 










CLASSROOM 


FIELD 




CLASSROOM 


COURSES IN 


PLACEMENTS IN 


NAME AND LOCATION 


COURSES IN 


CRIMINOLOGY/ 


CORRECTIONAL 


OF SCHOOL 


CORRECTIONS 


SOCIAL DEVIANCE 


SETTINGS 



32. State University of 
New York at Buffalo 
School of Social Welfare 
Buffalo, New York (L) 

33 . Syracuse University 
School of Social Work 
Syracuse, New York (S) 

34. Yeshiva University 
Wurzweiler School of 
Social Work 

New York, New York (S) 

35. University of North Carolina 
The School of Social Work 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina (S) 

36 . Ohio State University 
School of Social Work 
Columbus, Ohio (S) 

37. Western Reserve University 
School of Applied Social 
Sciences 

Cleveland, Ohio (L) 

38 . University of Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
Norman, Oklahoma (S) 

39 . Portland State College 
School of Social Work 
Portland, Oregon (S) 

40. University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (L) 

41. Our Lady of the Lake College 
The Worden School of Social 
Service 

San Antonio, Texas (S) 

42 o University of Utah 

Graduate School of Social Work 
Salt Lake City, Utah (L) 
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1. SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 



CLASS AND FIELD COURSES 



NAME AND LOCATION 
OF SCHOOL 



CLASSROOM 
COURSES IN 
CORRECTIONS 



CLASSROOM 
COURSES IN 
CRIMINOLOGY/ 
SOCIAL DEVIANCE 



FIELD 

PLACEMENTS IN 

CORRECTIONAL 

SETTINGS 



43. Richmond Professional 
Institute 

School of Social Work 
Richmond, Virginia (S) 

44. University of Washington X 

School of Social Work 

Seattle, Washington (L) 

45. University of Wisconsin X X 

School of Social Work 

Madison, Wisconsin (L) 

46. University of Wisconsin 
School of Social Work 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (L) 



X 
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GRADUATE SCHCX)LS WITH DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

( 1965 / 66 ) y 



Introduction 



This section lists schools and departments granting a Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology Which report that they offer one or nore of the 
following specialised courses: 

(1) Claasroon courses in Corrections - defined as courses specific- 
ally designed to train students for practice or administration 
of programs in the prevention, care and treatment of delinquents 
and criminals 

(2) Classroom courses in Criminology/Social Deviance - defined as 
courses to study the causes and responses to crime and delin- 
quency as social or psychological phenomena 

(3) Internships in Correctional Settings - defined as student 
practice in probation, parole, correctional institutions, or 
other programs directed to the prevention, care and treatment 
of delinquents and offenders 



The 14 schools of clinical psychology which offer one or more of 
the courses described above are listed alp h a b etically by state* 






i 



1 / See Appendix B for a summary of study method and a description of 
clinical psychology and other graduate professional schools surveyed 
by the project* 
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2 . 



DEPARTMENTS OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 



PT Agg Awn ft^d COURSES 



; NAME AND LOCATION 
\ OF SCHOOLS WITH 
■ DOCTORAL CLINICAL 
I PSYCHOLOGY PROGRAMS 1/ 

\ 1. Loyola University 

Chicago, Illinois (L) 

| 

j 2. Boston University 

Boston, Massachusetts (L) 

i 

j 3. Michigan State University 
j East Lansing, Michigan 
(Size unknown) 

4. Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan (L) 

5. University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (L) 

6. Saint Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri (L) 

7. University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska (S) 

8. New York University 
New York, New York (L) 

9. University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio (S) 

10. Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 

11. University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma (S) 

12. University of Houston 
Houston, Texas (L) 

13. University of Texas 
Austin, Texas (L) 

14. University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah (L) 



CLASSROOM 
COURSES IN 
CORRECTIONS 



X 



X 



CLASSROOM 
COURSES IN 
CRIMINOLOGY/ 
SOCIAL DEVIANCE 



INTERNSHIPS IN 

CORRECTIONAL 

SETTINGS 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 



X 



X 






1/ The size of each school is designated by an (S) for small and (L) for large- 
Small schools are those in which fire or lees doctoral degrees in clinical 
psychology were awarded during the academic year 1965/66} large schools 
are those in which more than five doctoral degrees in clinical psychology 
were awarded during the acadeaic year* 







PSYCHIATRIC RESIDUCY OUTERS 

( 1965 / 66 ) }J 



Introduction 

Thin section lints psychiatric residency centers which report one 
or nore of the following specialised educational progress# 

(1) CrindLnsl Justice specialization - defined as specialization 
in Forensic Psychiatry, Penal Psychiatry, or other speciali- 
sation for practice in Criminal Justice settings. These 
settings include the courts, probation, parole, correctional 
institutions, and other progress directed to the prevention , 
care and treatsent of suspected or adjudicated delinquents 
and offenders 

(2) Experience with offender cases - defined as direct practice 
experience by the psychiatric resLdent with: 

(a) CrisLnal or delinquency cases pending disposition before 

the Court 1 

(b) Adjudicated probation or parole cases j 

(c) Incarcerated prisoners or delinquents 

(d) Drug addicts in a hospital or cossunity program 

(e) Patients in hospital facilities for the crialnally insane 

(f) Practice experience with other criminal or delinquency cases 

The 166 Psychiatric Residency Centers which offer one or nore of 
the training progress described above are listed alphabetically by 
state. 



y See Appendix B for a suanary of study method and a description of 
psychiatric residency centers and other graduate professional 
schools surveyed by the project. 
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SCHOOLS OF LAV 

( 1965 / 66 ) 1 / 

Introduction 



Tbio section lists law schools tdich report thst they offer one 

° r sore of the following specialised courses in addition to Crlninel 

taw:^ 

(1) Classroon courses in Correctional Law - defined as courses 
in the content, theory, method and procedure of Correctional 
Law from case disposition through completion of sentence 

(2) Special sequence in Criminal or Correctional Law - "Nine or 
more credit hours in a defined program of study* 1 

(3) Field placements in Criminal Justice settings - defined as 
student experience in Criminal or Correctional Law in the 
following types of organisations: 

(a) Legal Aid Bureau and other community agencies providing 
legal service to the indigent 

(b) Bar Association and other professional committees providing 
legal service to the indigent 

(c) Office of the Prosecuting Attorney or Public Defender 

(d) Correctional agencies and inst l 

(e) Other placements for experience in Criminal or Correctional 
Law 

The 59 schools of law which offer one or more of the courses listed 
above are listed alphabetically by state. 



y s «« Appendix B for a summary of study method and a description of 
schools of law and other graduate professional schools surveyed 
by the project. 

y Thxs course is required for the LL.B. (J.D. ) degree. Classroon 
courses in Criminal Lav were defined as courses in the content, 
theory, method and procedure of Criminal Law from police action 
through conviction. 
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4. SCHOOLS OF LAW 



CLASS AMD FIELD COURSES 



NAME AND LOCATION 
OF SCHOOL 1/ 



CLASSROOM SPECIAL FIELD 

COURSES IN SEQUENCE IN PLACEMENTS IN 

CORRECTIONAL CRIMINAL OR CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

LAW CORRECTIONAL LAW SETTINGS 



1. Saraford University 
Cumberland School of Law 
Birmingham, Alabama (S) 

2. University of California X 

School of Law 

Berkeley, California (L) 

3. University of California 
School of Law 

Los Angeles, California (L) 

4. University of San Diego X 

School of Law 

San Diego, California (S) 

5. University of San Francisco 
School of Law 

San Francisco, California (L) 

6. University of Southern X 

California 

School of Law 

Los Angeles, California (L) 

7. University of Colorado 
School of Law 
Boulder, Colorado (L) 

8. University of Denver 
College of Law 
Denver, Colorado (L) 

9. University of Connecticut X 

School of Law 

Hartford, Connecticut (S) 

10. Yale University X 

School of Law 

New Haven, Connecticut (L) 

11. American University X 

Washington College of Law 

Washington, D.C. (L) 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



1/ The size of each school is designated by an (S) for small and (L) for large. Small 
schools are defined as those which awarded 70 or less LL.B.(J.D.) degrees and 
large as more than 70 LL.B.(J.D.) degrees during the academic year 1965/66. 
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4. SCHOOLS OF LAW 



NAME AND LOCATION 
OF SCHOOL 



CLASS AMD FIELD COURSES 



CLASSROOM 
COURSES IN 
CORRECTIONAL 
LAW 



SPECIAL 
SEQUENCE IN 
CRIMINAL OR 
CORRECTIONAL LAW 



FIELD 

PLACEMENTS IN 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
SETTINGS 



12. George Washington University X 

Law School 
Washington f D.C. (L) 

13 • Georgetown University 
Law Center 
Washington* D.C. (L) 

14. Howard University X 

School of Law 
Washington! D.C. (S) 

15* Florida Agricultural and X X 

Mechanical University 
College of Law 
Tallahassee , Florida (S) 

16. University of Miami 
School of Law 
Coral Gables* Florida (L) 

17* Emory University X 

Emory School of Law 
Atlanta, Georgia (L) 

18. University of Georgia * 

School of Law 
Athens, Georgia (S) 

19* De Paul University 
College of Law 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Size unknown) 

20. University of Illinois 
School of Law 
Urbana, Illinois (L) 

21. Northwestern University X X 

School of Law 

Chicago, Illinois (L) 

22. University of Notre Dame 
School of Law 

South Bend, Indiana (S) 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



* 

\ 



\ 






* School reports a sequence of 8 credit hours. 
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4. SCHOOLS OF LAW 



NAME AND IflCATION 
OF SCHOOL 

23. Drake University 
Law School 

Des Moines* Iowa 
(Size unknown) 

24. University of Kansas 
School of Law 
Lawrence* Kansas (L) 

25. Washburn University of Topeka 
School of Law 

Topeka, Kansas (S) 

26. University of Maryland 
School of Law 
Baltimore, Maryland (L) 

27. Boston College 
Law School 

Brighton, Massachusetts (L) 

28. Harvard University 
Law School 

Cambridge, Massachusetts (L) 

29. University of Minnesota 
Law School 

Minneapolis, Minnesota (L) 

30. University of Missouri at 
Kansas City 

School of Law 

Kansas City, Missouri (S) 

31. Saint Louis University 
School of Law 

St. Louis, Missouri (S) 

32. Montana State University 
School of Law 
Missoula, Montana (S) 

33 . Columbia University 
School of Law 

New York, New York (L) 

34. State University of New York 
at Buffalo 

School of Law 
Buffalo, New York (S) 



CLASS AM) FIELD COURSES 



CLASSROOM SPECIAL 

COURSES IN SEQUENCE IN 

CORRECTIONAL CRIMINAL OR 

Law CORRECTIONAL LAW 



FIELD 

PLACEMENTS IN 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
SETTINGS 



X 



X 



X 



X 




X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 
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4. SCHOOLS OF LAW 



NAME AND LOCATION 
OF SCHOOL 



CLASS AND FIELD COURSES 

CLASSROOM SPECIAL FIELD 

COURSES IN SEQUENCE IN PLACEMENTS IN 

CORRECTIONAL CRIMINAL OR CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

LAW CORRECTIONAL LAW SETTINGS 
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35* New York University 
School of Law 
New York, New York (L) 

36. St. John's University 
School of Law 

New York, New York (L) 

37. Syracuse University 
College of Law 
Syracuse, New York (L) 

38. Duke University 
School of Law 

Durham, North Carolina (L) 

39 . University of North Carolina 
School of Law 

Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina (L) 

40. Baldwin-Wallace College 
Cleveland Marshall Law School 
Cleveland, Ohio (L) 

41. Capital University 
School of Law 
Columbus, Ohio (S) 

42. University of Cincinnati 
College of Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio (S) 

43. Ohio State University 
College of Law 
Columbus, Ohio (L) 

44. Oklahoma City University 
School of Law 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (S) 

45. University of Oklahoma 
College of Law 
Norman, Oklahoma (L) 

46. University of Tulsa 
School of Law 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(Size unknown) 

4?. University of Pittsburgh 
School of Law 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (S) 
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4. SCHOOLS OF LAW 



CLASS AND FIELD COURSES 



NAME AND LOCATION 
OF SCHOOL 



CLASSROOM SPECIAL FIELD 

COURSES IN SEQUENCE IN PLACEMENTS IN 

CORRECTIONAL CRIMINAL OR CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

LAW CORRECTIONAL LAW SETTINGS 



48. 



49 . 



University of South Carolina 
School of Law 

Columbia, South Carolina CL) 

State University of South Dakota 
School of Law 
Vermillion, South Dakota 



(S) 



50. 



University of Tennessee 
College of Law 
Knoxville, Tennessee (L) 



X 



51. 



52. 



53. 

54. 



Vanderbilt University 
School of Law 
Nashville, Tennessee (L) 

University of Houston 
College of Law 
Houston, Texas (L) 

Southern Methodist University 
School of Law 
Dallas, Texas (L) 

University of Texas 
School of Law 
Austin, Texas 
(Size unknown) 



55. 

56. 



University of Utah 

College of Law 

Salt Lake City, Utah (S) 



57. 

58. 



College of William and Mary 
The Marshall-Wythe School of Law 
Williamsburg, Virginia (S) 

Marquette University 
Law School 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin (S) 



University of Wisconsin 
Law School 

Madison, Wisconsin (L) 



59. 



University of Wyoming 
College of Law 
Laramie, Wyoming (S) 



* School reports a sequence of 7 credit hours. 
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UNIVERSITY CRIME AND DELINQUENCY CENTERS 
(1965/66 AND 1966/67) 1/ 

Introduction 






This section lists University Crime and Delinquency Centers idiich 

report that they offer training programs in Criminal Justice for aca- 
demic or practitioner groups* The five criteria for a Center are: 

(1) That it exist as a distinct organizational unit 

(2) That it be responsible to either central administration and/or 
a school or department of a university or college 

(3) That it employ at least one full-time professional staff member 

(4) That new employees be selected by center staff and administration 
rather than by outside organisations 

(5) That it offer training courses, institutes, or workshops for 
at least one of the following groups during the academic years 
1965/66 or 1966/ 67 



Law enforcement personnel (i.e., administrators, police officers - 
adult division, and police officers - juvenile division) 

Court personnel (i.e., judges in criminal, juvenile, or family 
courts, prosecuting attorneys, and public defender attorneys) 



Probation and parole personnel (i.e., administrators, parole 
board members, probation/ parole officers - adult division, and 
probation/parole officers - juvenile division) 



5 

;> 



i 

I 



i 



Correctional institution personnel (i.e., administrators, cottage 
parents, correctional officers, classification and assignment 
personnel, diagnostic and treatment personnel, and general 
counseling personnel) 



Faculty of the college or university 



1 / See Appendix C for a summary of study method and a description of 
the centers surveyed by the project. 

2J This criterion excludes organizations engaged in research, consultation, 
or related activities but not directly engaged in training personnel 
for Criminal Justice. 
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Matriculated students enrolled in courses offered for 
degree credit 



A Continuing Center is defined as one whose training programs in 
Criminal Justice are assured until at least 1970. 

Crime and Delinquency Centers (N=27) are listed alphabetically by 
state* Twenty- three Centers offered training programs in both 1965/66 
and 1966/67. One Center terminated at the end of the 1965/66 academic 
year and three others began training operations in 1966/67* 
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PROBATION/PARDLE SYSTEMS 
(1965) 1 / 

Introduction 



i 

\ 



This section contains a list of probation and parole systems Which 
report major In-Service Training programs. 

I 

I 

A probation/parole system is defined as follows: All departments, 
divisions, and branch offices of a public organization whose functions 
include probation or parole work or administration, and whose personnel 
were recruited to and operate under the direction of the same top 
executive. 



In-Service Training is defined as training programs which consist 
of a scheduled series of teaching sessions that are organized and con- 
ducted under the sole auspice of the responding probation/parole system. 
In-Service teaching sessions nay be limited to particular personnel of 
the system or nay be open to employees of other correctional systems.^ 

A major In-Service Training program is determined by two criteria: 

(1) that the probation/parole system employ at least one staff member 
responsible for training on a full-time basis or that its training 
programs be formally organized through a Central Training Unit (Training 
Center, Training Department); (2) that the probation/parole system employ 
a staff of at least ten full-time probati on/parole officers. 



Probation/parole systems conducting major In-Service Training programs 
(11=43) are classified by level of government. Each system is designated 



1 / See Appendix D for a summary of study method and description of the 
probation and parole systems surveyed by the project. 

2 / In-Service Training is distinguished from (1) General Training (e.g., 
supervisory conferences, special lectures or seminars, and short-term 
institutes or workshops), (2) Outside Training (i.e., training programs 
conducted by other organizations in which the probation/parole system 
participates either as a co-sponsor or by providing arrangements for 
attendance of its staff members). 















by whether It offers training program to the following practitioner 



Trainees - defined as employees who will become professional staff 
members only upon completion of their on-the-job training apprenticeship 

w«. practitioners - defined as personnel who have been members of 
profess, onal staff for si* months or less 

cvpXaneed practitioners - defined as personnel who have been 
members of professional staff for more than si* months 



In addition, each system is identified according to whether it 
serves adult offenders, juveniles, or both. 
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G0BBDCT10NAL INSTITUTION SXSTSHS 

(1965) y 

Introduction 



Thin noetlon Unto correctional institution sjstens reporting 
najor In-Service Training progress* 

A correctional institution spates is defined as follows: All prisons* 
ref omatories , jails* workhouses* training schools* casps* halfway 
houses* diagnostic centers* and other correctional facilities and their 
personnel which operate as a separate adsinlstrative unit under the 
direction of the sane top executive*-^ 

In-Service Training is defined as training progress which consist 
of a scheduled sexies of teaching sessions that are organised and conducted 
under the sole auspice of the responding institutional aysten* In-Service 
teaching sessions nay be United to particular personnel of the systen 
or nay be open to employees of other correctional aystens*^ 

A najor In-Service Training progran is deterained by two criteria: 

(1) that the correctional institution aysten coploy at least one staff nenber 
responsible for training on a full-tine basis or that its training 
progress be foraally organized through a Central Training Unit (Training 
Center* Training Depart nent); (2) that the correctional institution 
aysten be located on the state or federal level* be a training school 
for juveniles on the county or nunicipal level* or be a private institution 
caring for juvenile offenders*^ 



y See Appendix £ for a sunnary of study nethods and description of the 
correctional institution aystens surveyed by the project* 
y When juvenile and adult facilities and personnel are divided into 
aeparate adainistrative units* each with its own top executive* they 
are treated as two aystens* 

y In-Service Training is distinguished froa (1) General Training (e.g.* 
supervisory conferences* special lectures or seainars* and short-tern 
institutes or workshops)* (2) Outside Training (i*e*« training prograas 
conducted by other organizations in Which the correctional systen 
participates either as a co-sponsor or by providing arrangeaonts for 
attendance of its staff nenbers)* 

y The correctional institution systeas excluded by these criteria are 
city and county jails and workhouses and juvenile detention hones* 
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Correctional institution systens conducting aajor In-Service 
Training pragmas (N*=42) arc classified into stats systens, county and 
aunicipal systens , and private institutions Tor juveniles* Kaeh ays tea 
is designated by the practitioner groups Tor ifcca training is offered 
and the age group of its innate population* 
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PART III - SECTION B 
CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION SYSTEMS 
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l/ A » Adults; J “ Jurenilaa; A & J = Adults and Juveniles 
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LAV ENFORCEMENT SYSTEMS 

( 1965 ) y 



Introduction 



This section contains a list of lav enforcement systems Which report 
major In-Service Training programs* 

A lav enforcement system is defined as follows: All departments* 
divisions and branch offices of a public organization whose functions 
include lav enforcement* and vhose personnel were recruited to and 
operate under the direction of the same top executive* 

In-Service Training is defined as training programs which consist 
of a scheduled series of teaching sessions that are organized and con- 
ducted under the sole auspice of the responding lav enforcement system* 
In-Service teaching sessions nay be limited to particular personnel of 
the system or nay be open to employees of other lav enforcement systems** 

A major In-Service Training program is determined by two criteria: 
(1) that the lav enforcement system employ at least one staff member 
responsible for training on a full-time basis or that its training 
programs be formally organized through a Central Training Unit (Tra in i n g 
Center* Training Department); (2) that the lav enforcement system be 
located on the state or federal level or in a large county (with the 
county seat having a population of at least 250*000)* or in a large 
municipality (cities with a population of at least 100*000)* 



y See Appendix F for a summary of study method and description of the 
lav enforcement systems surveyed by the project* 

y In-Service Training is distinguished from (l) General Tr ainin g (e*g** 
supervisory conferences* special lectures or seminars* and short-term 
institutes or workshops)* (2) Outside Training (i*e** training 
programs conducted by other organizations in which the lav enforce- 
ment system participates either as a co-sponsor or by providing 
arrangements for attendance of its staff members)* 
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Lav enforcement systems conducting major In-Service Training programs 
(Ilsi03) are classified by level of government* Each system is designated 
by Whether it offers training programs to the following practitioner 
groups: 

Recruits - defined as new employees being trained for certification 
as lav enforcement officers 

Juvenile officers - defined as police officers whose major assign- 
ment is to the juvenile or youth division (bureau or detail) 

Other officers - defined as police officers lAose major assignment 
is to a unit other than the juvenile division 
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Thfr 502 colleges and uni versi ties fron which data are drawn for this 
directory are located in 47 states and the District of Columbia.-* 
Cali fornia is represented by the largest nunber of institutions (87) » 
followed by New York (51), Pennsylvania (39) t Illinois (25) * and 
Michigan (23). Those states with the saallest representation are 
North Dakota (2), Nevada (l), and Maine (l). 

T«Ue I below shows the distribution of responding colleges and 
versi ties snong nine regions of the country • 

TABU! t 

MBtOHDnta ACADBOC INSTITUTIONS, CLASSIFIED BY RH3I0N 



HEQION ^ 


NUMBER OF RESPONDING 


PER CENT 


ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS 


OF TOTAL 


New England 


39 


6.5 


Middle Atlantic 


98 


16.3 


East North Central 


91 


15.1 


Vest North Central 


63 


10.5 


South Atlantic 


85 


14.1 


East South Central 


44 


7.3 


i West South Central 


41 


6.9 


Mountain 


31 


5.1 


Pacific 


no 


18.3 


TOTAL 


602 


100.1 



«/ The nine regions correspond to those utilised by the Federal Bureau 
9 of Investigation in their Pnifora Crime Reports. 



J 

i 



5 




* 






\ 



1 / A laska , Hawaii, and Delaware are not represented. 
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Ninety-nine per cent (402) of responding senior colleges* end 
eighty-nine per cent (175) of responding junior colleges are accredited.^ 
The 25 non-accredited institutions were included in the surrey because 
they had been cited in earlier studies as offering an educational 
prograa in one or aore of the Crime and Delinquency fields. 

Two-thirds of the responding academic institutions are four-year 
(senior) colleges which offer a baccalaureate degree. The remaining 
one-third are two-year (junior) colleges offering an associate degree. 

As shown in Table II below* the relative proportion of responding 
senior and junior colleges is virtually identical to their proportion 
in the project mailing.^ 



TABLE II 

RESPONDING ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS CLASSIFIED BY COLLEGE LEVEL 



COLLEGE LEVEL 


ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS 
nr SAMPLE MAILING 


DESPONDING ACADEMIC 
INSTITUTIONS 




(N) 


JL 


(N) 


JL 


Senior 


(57*0 


68 


(406) 


67 


Junior 


(264) 


32 


(196) 


33 


TOTAL 


( 838 ) 


100 


( 602 ) 


100 



0 



1/ For project purposes* accredited schools are those academic institu- 
tions designated in Love joy *s College Guide (8m ed. New Yorks Simon 
and Schuster* 1966)* as having regional approval and recognition by 
one of the eix regional accrediting associations in the United States. 
An academic institution which is approved only by a state university* 
state board* department of education* or a professional association 
is considered non-accredited. 

2/ All percentages in this and subsequent tables are rounded for ease 
in reading. The actual sum of rounded percentages is reported in 
all cases. 
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A review of earlier studios, college guides, sad coUeg# bulletins 
revealed s total of 328 academic departments In 318 Institutions (dilcb 
were cited as offering an "educational program" in one or more of the 
Crime and Delinquency fields. A detailed questionnaire of 12 pages 
(long fora) was sent to each of the cited "progrra" departments.-' The 
return rate froa these departments was 66 per cent. 

A briefer questionnaire of 6 pages (short fora) was sent to 510 

ff r1 -| f e*. and universities which had not been cited in earlier studies 

as offering an "educational program" in the Cxlae and Delinquency fields. 

These institutions were of two kinds: (1) 83 colleges and universities 

with an undergraduate program In social welfare,-'' (2) **27 colleges and 

universities representing a one-third random sample of junior colleges 

and senior colleges.^ The return rate fro. these 510 colleges and uni- 

6 / 

versiti es was 75 P® r cent.-* 



1/ Questionnaires were addressed personally to the chairman of the depart- 
* went or that Individual listed as responsible for Crime and Delinquency 



2/ Thia'includea 1A9 long-fora returns and 68 responses to a shorter 
V ^estionnaires^w^addressed directly to the president or chancellor 

A/ The*origlMd*li8tlng^ for*tbi s group consisted of 88 i 

at accredited senior colleges (listed in an untiUed directory 
rile^bytke Council on Sofia! Work Education, 1965). ®^%^° o18 

Mre reclassified with academic department respondents 
indicated a Crime and Delinquency program and subaequ ently co ^leted 
a lona-form questionnaire. Two other social welfare schools wer^ 
excluded from this phase of the study «*en they were found to offer 

5/ srawnMtroa ^^0^^^ colleg^930 s^or 
— . . . n American Council on Education, jaadcs^JJ^^ 

SSS 1963) and Aeerican ttnjversj-ties 

!fe folJ oSng^ categori eswere exclud^fro. the ^^on^« purp^- 
of draidna the saaples: (1) institutions cited in earlier studies aa^ 
offering an educational program In crime and delinquency, 
tions offering an undergraduate social welfare programs (3) coileges 
^up eSStlTof a sSgle graduate profession^ school e.g., law 
or medicine) ; rad (k) colleges or universities not regionally 

6/ Sis*includes 385 short-form returns. ^^^“L^dSlMuST’ 

“* Mr rav v stated that no course or program in a crime and deLinqji y 

field uasof fered in any department of the college or university. 
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Table III below sunaarizes the rate of questionnaire returns 
aaong these acadeaic groups* 



TAHLB TTT 

QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS AMONG RESPONDING ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS 
CLASSIFIED BY CITED "PROGRAM 1 DESIGNATION 



ACADEMIC SUBFOPULATION 


NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
SENT RETURNED 


RETURN RATE 

sT 


Cited as offering "Prograns" 
in Crine and Delinquency 
field 


328 


217 


66 


Not cited 


510 


335 


75 


TOTAL 


838 


602 


72 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, PSYCHIATRY AND LAV 
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The data on educational programs for the fields of Criminal Justice 

at professional schools mere drawn from four populations as follows: 

(l) graduate schools of social work in the United States accredited by 

the Council on Social Vork Education;^ (2) doctoral clinical psychology 

programs in the United States approved by the American Psychological 

Association^ ( 3 ) psychiatric residency centers in the United States 

approved by the Council on Medical Education and the American Board of 

Psychiatry and Neurology and (4) law schools approved by the American 

4/ 

Bar Association*-^ 



Information in this directory is based upon responses to project 
questionnaires fron 374 graduate professional schools in the United 
States* This represents 76 per cent of all approved professional schools 
in the United States from the four populations at the time of survey 
(March* 1966 to February* 1967)* 



Each of the four surveys employed a mail questionnaire of approxi- 
mately ten pages* An identical follow-up was sent to nonrespondents 
after six weeks* Questionnaire items were hi g hl y structured and pre- 
coded* Questionnaires were addressed personally to the following: 



1/ Council on Social Work Education, Graduate Professional Schools of 
Social Work in Canada and the U.S.A., INew York: January* 1965)* 



2/ Directors of Training^ i 
1965-66 (unpublisheS jii 
Association)* 



V "Approved Residencies - Psychiatry," The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 194 (October-December, 1965) ♦ pp. 227-235* 



4/ Ame r i can Bar Association* "Law Schools on the Approved List of A*B*A*, 
1964," Review of Legal Education, Law Schools and Bar A dmission 

C Chicago: Fall, 1964 ) , pp* 4—16* 
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deans and directors of schools of social work; directors of clinical 
psychology pro grans; directors of education pzograns at psychiatric 
residency centers; and deans of schools of law. Approximately two- 
thirds of the questionnaires were filled out by the dean or director; 
the renainder were completed by respondents in other adninistratiTe or 
teaching positions of the school. 

Quest i^yi« ^£g_gg turns Fron the Professional Schools. Table I below 
shows the rate of questionnaire returns from each of the four types 
of professional schools. 

TABLE 1 



RETURN RATES OF PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRES FROM PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 


NUMBER of questionnaires 
SENT RETURNED 


RETURN RATE 


Social work 


58 


50 


86 


Clinical psychology 


67 a/ 


46 


70 


Psychiatry 


234 b/ 


191 


82 


Law 


135 2/ 


87 


65 


TOTAL 


492 


374 


76 



a/ Excludes one school on the approved list whichhad aa-nee^scontinued. 
b/ Excludes four Centers which had since merged with other Centers. 
c/ Excludes one law school which had since discontinued. 



The rate of questionnaire returns fron professional schools follows 
a strikingly even pattern among the nine regions of the United States. 
The only major exception appears to be the disproportionately high re- 
turn rate from the West North Central region (Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota). Table II below 
shows the return rate from professional schools by region. 
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TABLE II 

RETURN RATE OF PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRES FROM PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS BY REGION 



RETURN RATE IN PER CENT 



CLINICAL 



BB5X0H a/ 
New England 


SOCIAL WORK 


PSYCHOLOGY 


PSYCHIATRY 


LAW 


80 


83 


88 


57 


Middle Atlantic 


75 


62 


79 


37 


East North Central 


91 


64 


77 


68 


West North Central 


100 


100 


100 


86 


South Atlantic 


88 


67 


75 


74 


East South Central 


50 


60 


86 


71 


West South Central 


100 


83 


83 


60 


Mountain 


100 


60 


100 


88 


Pacific 


83 


33 


79 


60 


TOTAL RETURN RATE 


86 


70 


82 


65 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


(50) 


(46) 


(191) 


(87) 



a/ The nine regions correspond to those utilized by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in their Uniform Crime Reports * 



j 

\ 

\ 

I 

f 

i 



i 

i: 



Schools of social work responding to the project questionnaire are 
located in thirty-one states and the District of Columbia. Responding 






schools of clinical psychology are located in twenty-two states and the 
District of Columbia. Psychiatric residency centers are located in 
thirty-six states and the District of Columbia, and responding schools 
of law are located in thirty- eight states and the District of Columbia- 
New York is represented by the largest number of schools of social work 
clinical psychology, and psychiatric residency centers. California is 
represented by the largest number of law schools. 






* 
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Data for this directory were draws from 7 % of the 75 organizations 
originally presumed to be University Crime and Delinquency Centers.-' 

Table I below classifies the 75 organizational unit6 included in the 
original nailing. About a third ( 27 ) of these organizations met 
project criteria for a University Crime and Delinquency Center. Twenty- 
three centers offered training programs during both the 1965/66 and 1966/67 
academic years. One Center was operative during the 1965/66 academic 
year but terminated at the end of that year. Three Centers did not begin 
training operations until September, 1966 . 

TABLE I 

CLASSIFICATION OF ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS PREVIOUSLY CITED^/ 

AS SPECIAL UNIVERSITY CENTERS FOR TRAINING IN THE 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE FIELDS 



TYPE OF ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT 



Special university Centers for 
Criminal Justice training t/ 

Academic departments for Criminal 
Justice training 

Centers not at a university, or 
University Centers in fields other 
than Criminal Justice 

Special university Centers for Criminal 
Justice terminated prior to 1965/66 

Special university Centers for 
Criminal Justice research (only) 

No response 



TOTAL 



RESPONDENTS 

m v~ 

(27) 36 

( 32 ) *»3 

( 10 ) 13 

( 3 ) 4 

( 2 ) 3 

( 1 ) 1 

(75) 100 



a/ Cited In the literature. 

b/ Centers engaged in training for Cri minal Justice during the academLC 
year 1965/66 or 1966 / 67 . 



3 / A review of earlier studies and the relevant literature yielded a pre- 
liminary list of 75 "centers" which were cited as offering training for 
the criminal justice fields in the academic years 1965/66 or 1966/67. 
Questionnaires were nailed to the directors or administrative heads of 
each "center." 













• - 1 1 1 ^ •• ■ ■■'— ■ -> ^ - M'~ jBUiuga 






The Centers for Which data are reported are located in 17 states 
and the District of Columbia. Five Centers are found in California and 
three in Ohio. Illinois, Texas, and the District of Columbia each 
hare two Centers. The resaining Centers are located in 13 different 

states.^ 



The distribution of Centers aaong the nine regions of the country 
is shown in Table II below. Seven of the Centers, representing the 
largest regLonal concentration, are found in the Bast North Central 
region. Three regions (New England, Bast South Central, and Mountain) 
are represented by one Center each. The other sixteen Centers are fairly 
evenly distributed aaong the remaining regions. 



TABLE II 

UNIVERSITY CENTERS OASSIFIED BY REGION 



REGION a/ 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
Vest North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
Vest South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 



(N) 



% 



4 

7 

26 

11 

15 

4 

11 

4 

19 



(27) 



100 



a/ The nine regions correspond to those used by the Federal Bureau of 
^ Investigation for purposes of their Uniform Crime Reports. 



1/ Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, ftc^gan.^esota, fttssouri , 
New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wisconsin. 
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A aajoritj of Centers (22) are located at a senior college or 



a graduate professional school* 



The distribution of the Center 



population by the level of the college or university at which they 
are located is presented below in Table III* 



TABLE III 

UNIVERSITY CENTERS CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF COLLEGE AT WHICH 

THE? ABE LOCATED 



COLLBQE LEVEL 


(N) 


% 


Junior college 


( 3) 


n 


Senior college a/ 


(15) 


56 


Graduate professional school 


( 7) 


26 


Unclear 


( 2) 


7 


TOTAL 


(27) 


100 



a/ These do not include centers located at graduate professional schools* 
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The 807 probation and parole systens from which data were drawn 
for this directory constitute a 49 per cent return of the 1*647 systens 
in the United States which were listed in a comprehensive agency 
directory^ and to which project questionnaires were nailed from February 
to June* 1966.^ 

Table I below shows the distribution of responding probation and 
parole systems among nine regions of the United States* 

TABLE I 

RESPONDING PROBATION AND PAROLE SYSTEMS 
CLASSIFIED BY REGION 



REGION^ 


NUMBER AND PER CHIT OF RESPOND] 


(N) 


» - 


New England 


(56) 


6.9 


Middle Atlantic 


(109) 


13.5 


East North Central 


(214) 


26.5 


Vest North Central 


( 71) 


8*8 


South Atlantic 


(120) 


14.9 


East South Central 


( 40) 


5.0 


Vest South Central 


( 55) 


6.8 


Mountain 


( 64) 


7.9 


Pacific 


( 77) 


9.5 


All Regions of the U.S.-» 


( 1) 


•1 


TOTAL 


(807) 


99.9 



a / The nine regions correspond to those used by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for purposes of their Uni form C rime Reports* Federal 
district probation and parole offices were assigned to the region 
containing that city in which the district office was located* 
y Centralized federal systens serving all regions of the country. 

1/ National douncil on Crime and Delinquency* Probationjmd Parole Direct ory 
J u.s* and Canada. (New Yorks 1963). This directory was updated in 1965 
thro ng* correspondence with relevant state departments* and reports 
from field staff of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

2/ Nineteen additional systems were removed from the population (and the 
number adjusted to 1.647) due to post office returns for "no such 
address" or letters stating that the organization performed no probation/ 
parole functions or was part of a larger probation/parole system 
receiving a project questionnaire* 
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The composition of responding probation and parole eysteas by 
function and age of offenders is contained in Table II below. 



TABLE II 

RESPONDING PROBATION AND PAROIE SYSTEMS CLASSIFIED BY FUNCTION AND 

AGE LEVEL OF OFFENDERS 



FUNCTION AND AGE 


NUMBER AMD PER CBR OF 


LEVEL OF OFFZMDERS 


RESPONDING SYSTEMS 




(N) 


<y 


Probation (only) 


Adults (only) 


(79) 


10 


Juveniles (only) 


(242) 


30 


Adults and juveniles 


(170) 


21 


Sub- total 


(491) 


61 


Parole (only) 


Adults (only) 


( 16) 


2 


Juveniles (only) 


( 10) 


1 


Adults and juveniles 


( 4) 


< 1 


Sub-total 


( 30) 


4 


Probation and parole 


Adults (only) 


( 23) 


3 


Juveniles (only) 


(120) 


15 


Adults and juveniles 


(142) 


18 


Sub-total 


(285) 


35 


Unclear 


( 1) 


< 1 


TOTAL 


(807) 


100 



a/ Percentages are rounded for ease in reading. 
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Table III below shows the distribution of responding probation and 
parole systems by the level of government at which they are located. 



TABLE HI 

questionnaire returns from probation and parole systems 

CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 



GOVERNMENT LEVEL 

Federal 

State 

County 

Municipal 

TOTAL 



NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
SENT RETURNED 



74 

126 

1.355 

92 

1.647 



47 

80 

633 

47 

807 



RET URN RATE 

3 

64 
64 
47 
51 



49 



The probation/parole systems responding to project questionnaires 
j are located in 49 states and the District of Columbia.-' Michigan is 
} represented by the largest number of probation/parole systems (70), 

I followed by Ohio (57). New York (51). California (43), and Massachusetts 
| (42). Those states with the smallest representation are Wyoming and 

! West Virginia (2 each) and Alaska and Vermont (1 each). 

A detailed questionnaire of 14 pages (long form) was mailed to 247 
I probation or parole systems considered most likely to engage in extensive 
training. These systems were of the following types: (l) "centralized” 

: systems on the etate and federal leveled (2) systems with ten or more 
full- time probation or parole officers-* on any level of government. The 
return rate from these larger systems was 74 per cent. 



1/ Rhode Island is not represented. 

2/ Includes all probation/parole systems located within the state, 
regardless of government level. 

3/ a "centralized" system wa6 defined as one which had probation or 
j parole jurisdiction over an entire geographical-governmental unit 

(e.g. f an entire state). A "decentralized 1 * system is opera tio nally^ 
autonomous but has jurisdiction only over one part of a geographical- 
governmental unit (e.g., federal district probation/parole offices). 

4/ This is as indicated in the Probation and Parol e Directory, 0 £. cit. 
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A briefer questionnaire of four pages (short form) was sent to 1,400 
smal ler probation/parole systems whose staff included less than ten full- 
probation/ parole officers*—^ The return rate from these smeller 
systems was 45 per cent* A substantially higher rate of questionnaires 
vas returned by larger systems than by smaller systems at each of the 
four levels of government* Table IV below summarizes the rate of 
questionnaire return by government level and size of system* 



TABLE IV 

QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS FROM PROBATION AND PAROLE SYSTEMS 
CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT AND SIZE OF SYSTEM 



LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 
AND SIZE OF SYSTEM 


NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
SENT RETURNED 


RETURN RATE 
1 


Federal 


Large 


12 


9 


75 


Small 


62 


38 


61 


State 


Large 


91 


64 


70 

i 


Small 


35 


16 


46 


County 


Large 


130 


101 


78 


Small 


1.225 


532 


43 


Municipal 


Large 


14 


8 


57 


Small 


78 


39 


50 


TOTALS 


1,647 


807 


49 



ERIC 



1 / Follow-up questionnaires to non-respondents were also of the short- 
form variety* In all instances. questionnaires were addressed 
personally to the chief probation/parole officer or his administrative 
equivalent* 
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The 334 correctional institution syeteno fron which data were 
drawn for this directory constitute a 36 per cent return of the 920 
correctional institution systens in the United States to which project 
questionnaires were directed fron February to June, 1966* The return 
rate fron all correctional institution systens other than jails and 
workhouses is 63 per cent* 

Table I below shows the distribution of responding correctional 
institution systens anong nine regions of the United States* 

TABLE I 

RESPONDING CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION SYSTEMS CLASSIFIED BY RESIGN 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF RESPONDING SYSTEMS 



REGION 


(N) 


% 


New England 


(20) 


6.0 


Middle Atlantic 


(43) 


12*8 


East North Central 


(55) 


16*4 


West North Central 


(44) 


13.1 


South Atlantic 


(38) 


11.3 


East South Central 


(17) 


5.1 


Vest South Central 


(2D) 


6.0 


Mountain 


(32) 


9*6 


Pacific 


(66) 


19.7 


All Regions of the U*S* 


( 0) 


0.0 


TOTAL 


(335)^ 


100.0 



a/ Detailed information is lacking for one system; training is there- 
fore reported on a total of 33? correctional institution systems* 



Table II below shows the distribution of responding correctional 
institution systems by level of government and type of system* 



TABLE tt 






RETURNS FROM CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION SYSTEMS CIASSIFIED BY LEVEL 

OF GOVERNMENT AND TYPE OF FACILITY 



TYPE OF COHHECTIONAL 


NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


BETDBH BATE 


INSTITUTIOM SYSTEM 


SENT 


RETURNED 


i 


State and federal systems 
with facilities designed for: 

Adults^/ only 


41 


35 


85 


(e*g* f prisons and 
reformatories) 

Juveniles only 


44 


32 


73 


(e*g*, training schools) 
Adults and juveniles 


15 


13 


87 


Sub-total 


100 


~13/ 


80 


City and county systens with 
facilities designed for: 

Adults only 


488 


67 


14 


(jails and workhouses) 
Juveniles only 


43 


28 


65 


(training schools) 
Adults and juveniles 


- 


32/ 


- 


Sub- total 


531 


98 


19 


Juvenile detention honest 


216 


125 


58 


Private institutions 
for juveniles 


67 


28 


42 


Unclear 


62/ 


32/ 


- 


TOTALS: All Systens 


920 


334 


36 



a/ Includes "older youth" not classified as juvenile within the 
responding jurisdiction* 



b/ Represents 78 state systems and two flystens fro* the District 
of Coluabia* 

c/ Six systens « originally thought to be county jails « indicated 
otherwise* Three of these reported institutional facilities 
for both adults and juveniles* The regaining three systens 
could not be classified and were designated "unclear* " 

6/ Five detention ho*es are on the state level; three of these 
responded to project questionnaires* All other detention hones 
are on the city or county level* 
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The correctional institution systems responding to project question- 
naires are located in all 50 states and the District of Columbia. California 
is represented by the largest number of correctional institution systems (45), 
followed by Pennsylvania (l8), New York (16), Michigan (15) « and Ohio (15)* 
Those states with the smallest representation are Maryland, Mississippi, 
Montana, Rhode Island, and Vermont, each represented by one institutional 

system. 

A detailed questionnaire of 16 pages (long form) was sent to those 210 
institutional systems believed most lik e l y to engage in extensive training 
because of larger offender populations, staff sine, and/or greater financial 
resources. These systems were of the following t/pees (1) all systems on the 
state and federal levels;^ (2) county and city training schools for juveniles 
and (3) private correctional institutions for juveniles.^ The return rate 
from all of these systems was 65 per cent. 



1/ Drawn from: The American Correctional Association, Directory, State 

Federal Corr ectional Institutions o f_the United Stat esof^America , 
Cana d a! P oland , and Scotland. I Washington, D.C.: 19 65J» Ei£it institu- 
Honalaystems from this population were subsequently removed (and the 
number adjusted to 100) when eight states initially assumed to administer 
their adult and juvenile institutions in two separate systems responded 
as one system. The 100 institutional systems included were: 97 under 
state jurisdiction, one federal system, and two systems located in 
the District of Columbia. 

2/ Drawn from: Charles £• Lawrence, Directory of Public Training Schools 
Serving De linq uen t Children . (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Children's Bureau, 
Juvftrrii ft state iaflti tutions in this directory were excluded 
from this category since they had already been included under state 
systems. One local juvenile training school originally included in 
this population was subsequently removed (and the number adjusted to 
43) when we received a letter indicating that it no longer existed. 

3/ prawn from: (l) Directory for Exceptional Children , (Boston: Porter 

** Sargent, 1965)5 ( 2 ) New York State Department of Social Welfare, 

Directory of Child-Caring Institutions and Agencies , (New York: 1962). 
Two private institutions initially included in this population were 
later removed (and the number adjusted to 67 ) when they sent letters 
indicating that they did not accept court referrals and so were not 
"correc tional” institutions. 



A briefer questionnaire of six pages (abort fora) was sent to 710 
institutional systens considered less likely to engage in training* * 
This included city and county jails and workhouse e^ and juvenile 
detention homes The return rate froa these systems (which almost 
always consisted of a single institution) was 28 per cent* 



4 



1 / Drawn froa an IBM listing of U*S* jails and workhouses compiled 
by the U.S* Bureau of Prisons in 1964* A one-seventh random 
sample was selected froa each state because systems of this 
type were numerous and were not expected to have extensive in- 
service training programs* Seven jails originally selected in 
this manner were removed from the sample due to post office 
returns of "no sueh address" and inappropriat e classification* 

2 / Drawn from the following: National Council on Criae and Delinquency, 
Directory of Detention Homes , (New York: 1964). Seven juvenile 

* detention homes initially included in this population were subse- 

quently removed (and the number adjusted to 216) due to post office 
returns of "no such address" or letters indicating that the 
' detention home wa6 part of a larger correctional system which had 

also received a project questionnaire* 
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The 308 law enforcement systems from which data were drawn for 
this directory constitute a 4l per cent return of the 759 systems to 
which project questionnaires were directed from February to June, 1966*^ 
Questionnaires were returned from large systems at the rate of 66 per cent 
and from small systems at the rate of 29 per cent* 

Table I below shows the distribution of responding law enforce- 
ment systems among nine regions of the United States* 

TABLE I 

RESPONDING LAV ENFORCEMENT SYSTEMS CLASSIFIED 

BY REGION 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF RESPONDING SYSTEMS 



REGION 


— M 


X 


New England 


(16) 


5.2 


Middle Atlantic 


(41) 


13.3 


East North Central 


(52) 


16.9 


West North Centred 


(46) 


14*9 


South Atleuntic 


(37) 


12.0 


East South Central 


(15) 


4*9 


West South Central 


(28) 


9.1 


Mountain 


(25) 


8.1 


Pacific 


(44) 


14*3 


All regions of the United States 


( 4) 


1.3 




(308) 


100.0 



Table II below shows the distribution of responding law enforcement 
systems by the level of government at which they are located* 



1/ Drawn from: (1) Law Enforcement Personnel in the U.S* Government 
“ (unpublished), provided 6y the Division of Probation, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts in 1965* and (2) The National Police Chiefs 
and Sheriffs Information Bureau, The National Directory of Law 
Enforcement Administrators, (Milwaukee: 1965)* 
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TABLE II 

QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS FROM LAW ENFORCEMENT SYSTEMS CLASSIFIED 

BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 



GOVERNMENT LEVEL 


NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
SENT RETURNED 


RETURN RATE 


Federal^ 


8 


4 


50 


Stated ; 


49 


33 


67 


County 


572 


104 


28 


Municipal^ 


330 


167 


51 


TOTALS 


759 


308 


4l 



a/ The eight federal systems are as follows: Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, U.S. Marshals, Imnd.gr at ion and Naturalization Service, 

1 Bureau of Customs, Internal Revenue Service, Bureau of Narcotics, 

Bureau of the Postal Inspector, and the U.S. Secret Service, 
b/ There are only 49 state law enforcement systems; Hawaii has no law 
> enforcement department operating at the state level. 

c/ The Washington, D.C. police department was classified as a municipal 
system. 

The law enforcement systems responding to project questionnaires 
are located in all 50 states and the District of Columbia. California 
is represented by the largest number of law enforcement systems (25) , 
followed by Texas (17), Ohio (16), New York (15) , and New Jersey (13)- 
Those states with the smallest representation are Arkansas, Delaware, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Hempshire, Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming, 
each represented by one law enforcement system. 

A detailed questionnaire of 15 pages (long form) was mailed to 
* 237 law enforcement systems considered most likely to engage in extensive 

\ 

training. These systems were of the following types: (l) all systems on 
\ the state and federal levels; (2) system in large counties;^ (3) systems 

in large municipalities The return rate from these large systems was 
66 per cent. 

1/ Operationally defined as counties whose county seat had a population 
of 250, 000 or more. 

2/ Cities with a population of 100,000 or more. 
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A briefer questionnaire of six pages (short form) was mailed to 
522 law enforcement systems located in smaller counties and municipalities 
as follows: (l) a 10 per cent random sample of small counties whose 
county seat had a population under 250*000 within each state* (2) a l/33rd 
(3.3 per cent) random sample of small cities (population under 100,000) 
within each state. The return rate from these smaller law enforcement 
systems was 29 per cent. 

Table III below summarizes the rate of questionnaire return by 
government level and the size of population in which the law enforcement 
system is located. 

/* 

TABLE III 

QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS FROM LAW ENFORCEMENT SYSTEMS CLASSIFIED 
BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT AND POPULATION SIZE 



LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 


NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


RETURN RATE 


AND POPULATION SIZE 


SENT 


RETURNED 


Federal 








Large 


8 


4 


50 


Small 


— 


** 


** 


State 






67 


Large 


49 


33 


Small 


— 


*• 


** 


County 


48 


22 


46 


Large 


Small 


324 


82 


25 


Municipal 




98 


74 


Large 


132 


Small 


198 


69 


35 




?59 


308 


4l 
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Among the 308 respondents from law enforcement, almost half 
(46 per cent) report that their system maintains a separate juvenile! 
unit to deal with delinquents (N=l42). Thirty-nine per cent report 
that their juvenile work is integrated into regular units (N=119)« 
Fifteen per cent gave no answer or could not be classified (N=4?)* 
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